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ABSTRACT 

Case studies of five urban high schools illustrate 
some important factors that appear to be crucial in determining 
whether or not reform efforts are implemented. Among these factors 
are the following: (1) teacher participation; (2) collegiality among 
staff members; (3) shared belief that change can occur; (4) 
leadership by the principal; (5) sharing of power and vision among 
staff; (6) a program that is congruent with the vision, and develQped 
from a coherent set of ideas and beliefs about education; and (7) 
some early successes in implementing the program. Common problems 
during implementation include those with the environment, with 
people, and with the program. When principals attack problems with a 
repertoire of coping strategies, including a variety of vigorous 
managing and capacity-building interventions, there is greater 
likelihood that the school improvement program will be integrated 
into the school's overall operation. These case studies illustrate 
particular ways that secondary school principals can involve other 
staff members in the reform effort. (MLF) 
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# he eflfective schools research of the 
past decade t^rusts the principal into 
the limelight as the instructional leader 
of the school. This leadership is evident 
as principals work to establish a com- 
mon vision for their schools, create sys- 
tems for monitoring student progress, 
raise expectations for student perfor- 
mance, supervise teachers' classroom 
instruaion, and create climates that 
encourage eflfective teaching and 
learning. 

While this effective schools research 
focuses primarily on elementary 
schools, the message is clear: without 
strong principals at the helm, schools 
stand little chance of having the leader- 
ship required to establish a productive 
learning environment for students and 
teachers. 

At the same time that the findings and 
implications of the eflfective schools re- 
search are receiving attention, there are 
increasing cries for secondary school 
reform. Improvements directed toward 
high schools are recommended by 
national commissions and noted scho- 
lars. For example, reforms suggested in 
the National Commission oh Excellence 
in Education's^ Nation at Risk and 
Ernest Beyer's High School: A Report on 
Secondary Education in America 
include altering course requirements, 
varying teaching methods, and raising 
graduation standards. Such improve- 
ments are meant to increase the rigor 
and quality of the high school curricu- 
lum and instructional programs. 
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Case studies illus- 
trate important 
guiding principles, 
events and actions 
associated with a 
comprehensive 
secondary school 
improvement effort. 



Poliqmakers and educators would not 
be wise to depend heavily on the effec- 
tive schools research to help inform 
them about secondary school reform. 
This research, with its emphasis on the 
characteristics of elementary schools, 
pro\ides little insight about secondary 
school improvement or the leadership 
roles that high school principals play in 
making schools more produaive. High 
schools differ substantially iSrom elemen- 
tary schools in their oiganizational 
structures, staffing patterns, and the 
students they serve. 

Judging that there is a growing need for 
information about secondary school 
improvement and the principal's role 
in such change efforts, a group of 
researchers led by Matthew Miles con- 
ducted case studies of five urban high 
schools during the 1985-86 school year 
for the Center for Survey Research in 
Boston. These school site^ were located 
in New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, 
Ohio, and California. Each school was 
involved in a comprehensive school 
improvement effort. 

Although these programs had different 
goals, they focused on such areas as im- 
proving student achievement, providing 
extensive staff development, and reduc- 
ing attendiuice problems. In some 
schools, tlie reform efforts were well 
established and successfully imple- 
mented. In others schools, the programs 
were immature and had little effect on 
curriculum development, school 
climate, or student achievement. 

In an effort to capture how school im- 
provement occurs in secondary schools, 
it is possible to focus special attention 
on the critical role that principals and 
other high school leaders play in suc- 
cessfully implementing change. 



Although the case study finding? pro- 
vide useful information about the prin- 
cipal's role in secondary school improve- 
ment, they are not a blueprint for 
district officials, principals, and teachers 
interested in implementing new school 
reform measures. Rather, they illustrate 
some important guiding principles, 
events, and actions associated with a 
comprehensive secondary school 
improvement effort. 

Successful Program Implementation 

The successful school improvement 
programs varied in the five high schools. 
Nevertheless, several factors appear to 
be crucial in determining wiiether or 
not reform efforts are implemented. 
These faaors include: 

■ The participation of teachers in plan- 
ning and implementation; 

■ Having a sense of collegiality among 
staff members; 

■ A shared belief that problems are not 
insurmountable and that change 
can occur; 

■ The leadership and vision of the 
principal; 

■ The sharing of power and vision 
among staff; 

■ A program that is congruent with the 
vision, and developed from a coherent 
set of ideas and beliefs about educa- 
tion; and 

■ Some early successes in implementing 
the program. 

The leadership of the principal is a key 
ingredient for successful school improve- 
ment. That leadership by principals 
assumes involving a variety of people in 
the change effort to ensure staff mem- 
bers' investment and commitment. 
While principals can provide some 
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initial leadership in directing schools 
towards their visions, they can also pro- 
vide staff members with opportunities 
to share in the development and 
refinement of this vision. 

Principals yA\o successfully empower 
others within the organization to make 
decisions and to take responsibility for 
school improvement and change stand 
a better chance of implementing new 
programs. By providing opportunities 
for others to share in the decisionmak- 
ing process, principals can ween them- 
selves from being the sole leaders of 
school reform efforts. Leadersliip is 
what becomes critical, not the leader 
pf rse. 

Urban high schools, because of their 
size and staffing patterns, can constrain 
principals' abilities to lead a reform 
effort. However, these schools can pro- 
vide opportunities for delegating 
responsibility For instance, in the two 
schools with the most successful pro- 
grams, department heads and other key 
administrative coordinators were 
groomed to assume the leadership role 
in increasing their school's focus on 
curriculum and supervision. 

Leadership Styles 

Regardless of whether principals lead a 
school reform effort by themselves or 
delegate some responsibility for this 
enterprise, the particular style of leader- 
ship employed can be critical for suc- 
cessful program implementation. In 
these case studies, there are four fea- 
tures of leadership style among the 
secondary school principals: 

■ Scanning the environment and main- 
taining comiections with outside 
agencies and organizations; 
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■ Coping with change by identifying and 
applying rapid solutions to ongoing 
problems; 

■ Having a vision or well-defined philos- 
ophy of the direction in which the 
school should proceed; and 

■ Delegating responsibility for program 
implementation while monitoring its 
progress. 

Once again, these findings highlight the 
central leadership role that principals 
can play in providing the impetus 
necessary for change and improvement. 
School improvement is more likely 
when principals are proactive in deter- 
mining needs, coping with problems, 
communicating direction, and sharing 
responsibility for the operations of the 
school. While delegation of responsibil- 
ity among staff members may be impor- 
tant, someone— typically the principal- 
is ultimately responsible for supervising 
the overall operation of the program. 

Common Problems 
During Implementation 

As with any major change effort, high 
school improvement is not problem- 
free. Whenever people are asked to alter 
their actions and attitudes, some resist- 
ance usually surfaces. Although there 
are myriad uncertainties, ambiguities, 
and perplexities that can impede any 
school improvement effort, the case 
studies reveal the types of problems that 
are likely to arise. These diflTiculties typ- 
ically fall into three major categories: 
problems with the environment, with 
people, and with the program. 

Environment. In understanding how 
change occurs, the context within 
which the reform effort is placed must 
be considered, especially those charac- 
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Even if physical 
and fiscal resources 
are limited, people 
are ultimately the 
ones that must be 
committed to an 
improvement pro- 
gram for it to 
function properly 



teristics that might inhibit the change 
effort firom being implemented. These 
environmental problems can take a var- 
iety of forms, some of vMch include: 

■ Inadequate resources: lack of time, 
personnel, and funds; 

■ Powerlessness: little control over 
budget, staffing, and policies; 

■ Competing external demands: outside 
pressures requiring peoples* time and 
energy; 

■ Inadequate fecilities: limited or inap- 
propriate space; and 

■ Unanticipated crises: unscheduled 
events requiring problem solving 
action. 

People. Another important considera- 
tion \N^en implementing a new program 
is the reaction of people vAiO will be 
asked to change their own activities. 
Without the commitment of staff mem- 
bers, any change effort is ultimately 
doomed to fail. Typical difficulties that 
arise in working to gain this commit- 
ment are: 

■ Resistant attitudes: reluctance to 
change, lack of motivation, and philo- 
sophical differences; and 

■ Deficient skills: lack of requisite skills. 

Program. Besides the difficulties im- 
posed by the environment and people, 
the actual program to be implemented 
can be flawed. Because any school im- 
provement program needs to be ad- 
justed to meet the particular environ- 
mental and personnel contraints of each 
school setting, some adjustments are in- 
evitable. To expect that a program that 
successfully operates in one school will 
work with the same efficiency in anoth- 
er school is a dangerous misconception. 
Those difficulties that are associated 
with programs include: 



■ Missing the target population: inability 
to reach those students, teachers, par- 
ents that would benefit the most from 
the program; 

■ Conhicting content: mismatch 
between the new reform and current 
programs and activities; and 

■ Inadequate processes: lack of coordi- 
nation, delays in getting started, a*id 
insufficient planning. 

Of these problem areas, those con- 
cerned with people (i.e., resistance, lack 
of skills) are more critical than issues of 
program content and process. Environ- 
mental problems appear to be the least 
pervasive. Even if physical and fiscal 
resources are limited, people are ulti- 
mately the ones that must be commited 
to an improvement program for it to 
function properly Without reducing or 
eliminating resistance from those who 
will be responsible for conducting the 
program, there is little that principals or 
other school leaders can do to ensure 
successful program implementation. 

Coping with Implementation Problems 

The inevitability of problems occur ing 
during a major period of change dictates 
that principals be prepared to cope with 
these difficulties. Principals can choose 
to ignore, delay, or confront problems as 
they arise or they can anticipate prob- 
lems before they develop. TTiere are a 
variety of coping strategies available to 
principals that affect peoples' actions 
and attitudes and the operation of the 
school. 

Coping strategies. High school prin- 
cipals can treat implementation prob- 
lems superficially or they can confront 
them with more systematic and deep- 
rooted responses. Miles refers to these 
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responses as "shallow** or "deep" cop- 
ing strategies. Shallow strategies tend to 
be short-term and reactive; deep strate- 
gies are long-lasting and take more time 
and energy to implement. 

Some of the more common shallow 
coping strategies principals were doc- 
umented using include: 

■ Postponing decisions about how to 
handle the problem; 

■ Del^ating the problem to an individ- 
ual or existing group; 

■ Shuffling people to different positions; 

■ Simplifying the program to make it 
less objectionable; 

■ Encouraging greater effort and dedica- 
tion during ceremonies and large- 
scale events; 

■ Reinforcing good performance or 
promising rewards prior to program 
implementation; 

■ Bargaining and compromising with 
staff; and 

■ Pressuring people to participate in the 
program. 

As these examples suggest, shallow cop- 
ing strategies are cosmetic because they 
treat the symptoms of the problem, but 
do little to change the capacities of the 
organization or individuals to react to 
change. Shallow strategies tend to rely 
heavily on the charisma of the principal 
and ignore changes in the organizational 
structure that help to reduce the fallout 
that develops as the reform effort 
unfolds. 

Deep coping strategies are concerned 
with altering the personal capacities of 
people and the organization. Examples 
of deep coping strategies available to 
principals arc: 



■ Providing siaff members with inten- 
sive skill training, coaching, and 
practice; 

■ Creating a coordinator, change man- 
ager, or steering group to take respon- 
sibility for directing the program; 

■ Tracking the progress of the imple- 
mentation effort; 

■ Using the assistance of people and 
organizations outside the school; 

R Moving substantial numbers of people 
in, out, or across jobs; 

■ Expanding the responsibilities of peo- 
ples' roles and positions; and 

■ Redesigning organizational structures 
or procedures. 

The types of strategies leaders choose 
have a direct bearing on the degree to 
which the reform effort is implemented. 
When principas use a variety of deep 
coping strategies to confront problems, 
the chances for successful program im- 
plementation increase. Relying only on 
shallow coping mechanisms does not 
produce the necessary climate condu- 
cive to successful program implementa- 
tion. When principals attack problems 
with a repertoire of coping strategies, 
including a variety of vigorous managing 
and capacity-building interventions, 
there is greater likelihood that the 
school improvement program will be 
integrated into the school's overall 
operation. 

Consequences of coping. This study 
also indicates that the manner in which 
problems are confronted has far-reach- 
ing consequences on the attitudes and 
actions of those directly and indirectly 
associated with the reform. For exam- 
ple, when principals use a variety of 
deep capacity-building strategies, they 
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might find that the self-confidence of 
students and staff members will increase 
and their anxieties about the program 
will diminish, the respect of central 
office staff for the program will 
increase, and the school's staff develop- 
ment efforts will be better coordinated. 

Conversely, when shallow coping strat- 
egies are the predominant problem- 
solving response, principals can expect 
little investment from people new to the 
reform effort, divisions among staff mem- 
bers in their support of the program, 
and a lack of coordination among differ- 
ent parts of the overall program. Finally, 
whenever problems are ignored or are 
not addressed systematically principals 
can anticipate that these difficulties will 
not disappear but will continue or re- 
emerge in the future. 

Conclusions 

The case studies of urban high school 
improvement conducted by Miles and 
his associates help to expand the 
knowledge of how secondary school 
improvement can be implemented suc- 
cessfully. Their findings highlight the 
importance of the principal in leading a 
successful school reform effort. As 
secondary school principals direct 
comprehensive school improvement 
progrrjns in their sites, they need to 
ensure that individual pieces of the pro- 
gram are monitored, be proactive in 
resolving persistent problems that arise 
during program implementation, and 
assess and redirect the program as 
needed. Without this continual monitor- 
ing, assessment, and refinement, the 
school improvement effort can stray 
from its envisioned purpose. 



At first glance, these case studies seem 
to indicate that effective secondary 
school principals behave similarly to 
principals in effective elementary 
schools. Creating a shared vision, moni- 
toring program implementation, and 
providing opportunities for staff devel- 
opment seem to be the core activities of 
leadership in both types of school 
settings. 

Closer inspection of the case study data, 
however, reveals additional insights 
about the leadership role of principals 
not typically associated with the effec- 
tiveness research in elementary schools. 
First, because the^e case studies focus 
on how secondary schools improve 
rather than wiiat they look like once 
they become effective, they provide a 
greater understanding of the process by 
wiiich secondary schools change and 
improve. In particular, the case studies 
highlight the difficulties principals are 
likely to fece during program implemen- 
tation as well as the range of strategies 
available to them when coping with 
these problems. 

Second, these findings illustrate particu- 
lar ways that secondary school princi- 
pals can involve other staff members in 
the reform effort. High schools typically 
have staffing patterns and departmental 
structures that create opportunities for 
principals to involve others in decisi- 
onmaking. Such options are not always 
available to elementary school prind- 
pals. By enlisting the assistance of vice- 
principals, department chairpersons, 
curriculum coordinators, or program 
advisory teams, principals can tap valu- 
able resources of talent, energy, and 
ideas. 
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As other staflf members become involved 
in tlie school improvement process, 
principals are empowering them to 
make important decisions about the 
direction the reform effort takes. Shar- 
ing the leadership role with others need 
not diminish a principal's power and 
authority. Conversely; empowering stafif 
members increases their investment and 
commitment toward the ultimate goals 
of the program. 

Finally^ \vh^t suggestions do these find- 
ings provide for principals v^o want to 
begin a secondary school improvement 
program? First of all, principals need to 
begin preparing themselves and their 
school settings for change. One way to 
prepare for change is for principals to 
create an internal support mechanism. 
For example, a program advisory com- 
mittee can be created to form policies, 
monitor progress, and suggest altera- 
tions during program implementation. 
The formation of such a governing body 
would be a powerful way to empower 
other staflf members to take some leader- 
ship for the program. 

Some principals may need or want 
external support from consultants 
whose involvement could provide initial 
guidance and staflf development neces- 
sary to starting a new program. Often, 
assistance from an outside expert not 
directly affiliated witn the school helps 
to legitimate the program for those 
involved. Regardless of the type of sup- 
port mechanism used in starting a new 
school improvement venture, Miles^s 
research indicates that once the pro- 
gram is in progress, principals will need 
to pay as much attention to how change 
is being implemented as to what the 
program is attempting to accomplish. 
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